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ABSTRACT 



An inquiry into Indigenous education by an Australian Senate 
committee examined government reports produced in 1989-99 and conducted 
school site visits and public hearings. During the inquiry, it became clear 
that educational equity for Indigenous people had not been achieved, and 
Indigenous participation and achievement rates lagged behind those of the 
non- Indigenous population in most sectors. Much of the inquiry focused on 
rural and remote regions, where Indigenous people have limited access to 
education. Chapter 1 of this report provides an overview of Indigenous 
educational policies, historical context, issues of self-determination and 
community control of schools, and educational funding. Other chapters discuss 
the evolution of a national Indigenous education policy; social and community 
issues (poverty, kinship, cultural differences, child rearing, attitudes 
toward schooling and work, low school attendance, racism, alcoholism, family 
problems, crime and imprisonment); curriculum issues (inclusion of Aboriginal 
culture and language, status of Aboriginal English, "two-way" education, 
mainstream educational reforms, use of technology) ; literacy education, 
bilingual education, and the teaching of Aboriginal languages; teacher 
education (lack of Indigenous teachers and staff, community-based teacher 
training, rural recruitment and retention, salaries, teaching conditions, 
specific training for teaching Indigenous students) ; postsecondary education 
(vocational education and training, adult education, higher education) ; 
impact of health on education (inadequate health care. Indigenous health 
problems, otitis media, community health education, malnutrition) ; and 
cultural diversity and differences in educational needs across remote, rural, 
and urban areas. Recommendations are presented in each chapter. Appendices 
list goals of the Aboriginal Education Policy, submissions received, 
witnesses at public hearings, site visits, and acronyms. (SV) 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 



On 9 March 1998, the following matter was referred to the Committee for inquiry. 

In conducting its inquiry into the effectiveness of education and training programs for 

indigenous Australians, the committee: 

(a) surveyed the recommendations arising over the past decade from parliamentary, 
government, commission and agency reports which deal with Aboriginal 
education and training; 

(b) assessed the implementation, ongoing relevance and efficacy of recommendations 
which seek to raise educational achievement and to employ culturally-appropriate 
pedagogy to maximise participation of indigenous Australians in formal 
educational settings; 

(c) examined the extent to which recommendations aimed at improving indigenous 
peoples' educational participation and achievement have been implemented by the 
relevant authorities, and evaluate the benefits which have flowed from them; 

(d) identified any obstacles to the achievement of participation of indigenous 
Australians in education and training and make recommendations as to how these 
might be overcome; 

(e) examined recent initiatives which have proven successful in improving the 
participation rates and levels of achievement of indigenous Australians in the 
national vocational education and training system; 

(f) formulated advice concerning the development and management of education and 
training programs by indigenous Australians for indigenous Australians; and 

(g) provided a comparative account of the levels of resources, both Commonwealth 
and State, devoted to education and training programs for indigenous Australians. 



O 
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PREFACE 



The inquiry into Indigenous education and training was first referred to the Committee 
on 9 March 1998. Progress was interrupted by the 1998 election and the reference was 
referred back to the Committee on 3 December 1998. As the inquiry extended over 
two parliaments, there were some changes in Committee membership. The Committee 
received 43 submissions and conducted public hearings as well as inspections and site 
visits in four states and both territories. A list of submissions received and of 
witnesses who appeared before the Committee at its public hearings appear as 
appendices to this report. 

Over the past decade a number of parliamentary, government and commission 
inquiries have made recommendations on Indigenous education and training. These 
include the Report of the Aboriginal Education Policy Task Force (1988), the Royal 
Commission into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody (1991), and the National Review of 
Education for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Peoples (1995). The Committee 
was asked to review parliamentary, government and commission reports on 
Indigenous education and training during the past ten years, assess the 
recommendations made in these reports and investigate the extent to which action had 
been taken to address them. 

One of the most significant initiatives undertaken in the past decade in relation to 
Indigenous education and training was the introduction of the National Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander Education Policy (NATSIEP) in 1989. The NATSIEP was a 
national policy jointly developed by the states and territories and the Commonwealth. 
The central goal of the NATSIEP was ‘to achieve broad equity between Aboriginal 
people and other Australians in access, participation and outcomes in all forms of 
education.’ 1 

In the course of the inquiry, it became clear to the Committee that equity for 
Indigenous people in most educational sectors had not been achieved. At almost all 
levels, educational participation and achievement rates for Indigenous people 
remained behind those of the non-Indigenous population. However, it was also clear 
that there had been substantial progress in a range of areas, with some major 
improvements in Indigenous educational participation. These included increases in 
Year 12 completion and in participation in vocational education and training. The 
period also saw an appreciable increase in educational participation by mature age 
Indigenous students. The record, therefore, has been mixed, with continued failure in 
some areas and partial success in others. 

The past ten years have also seen significant developments in Indigenous affairs 
generally. These developments include the Mabo and Wik decisions on native title. 
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the Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Commission inquiry into the forced 
removal of Indigenous children from their families, and continuing efforts towards 
reconciliation between Indigenous and non-Indigenous Australians. In the broader 
social context the decade saw developments in information technology which have the 
potential to link remote communities into the wider community in ways which were 
not previously available. The decade also saw a growing body of academic literature 
and research on Indigenous education. Much of this research has informed educational 
practice at both the local and national level. Indigenous education has also been 
influenced by moves towards self determination in Indigenous communities, and the 
desire of Indigenous communities to have more control over their own affairs. 

Many of these changes were reflected in debates over Indigenous education and 
training which the Committee encountered in the course of the inquiry. Central issues 
in Indigenous education such as the role of bilingual instruction, aboriginal learning 
styles, ‘two way’ education, and Indigenous participation in educational decision 
making were brought to the attention of the Committee in various locations. One 
example was the decision in early 1999 of the Northern Territory Education 
Department to phase out supplementary funding for Indigenous bilingual programs in 
government schools. The announcement sparked a heated debate over the role of 
bilingual programs and the level of commitment of Australian governments to 
Indigenous education. Other important issues considered by the Committee included 
school attendance, literacy and numeracy, and teacher training. 

The numerous government inquiries and .commissions into Indigenous education and 
training over the last ten years have resulted in a range of recommendations. In some 
instances, these have been backed up by government programs and funding initiatives. 
At the community level, many initiatives have been put in place which have sought to 
build on a growing understanding of how indigenous people learn and interact with an 
essentially non-indigenous educational system. The inquiry took stock of some of 
these developments. 

At the national level, the Committee examined many of the reports into Indigenous 
education and training that were conducted during this period. A major focus was on 
the recommendations and the extent to which they were successfully implemented. Of 
necessity, this required the Committee to focus on those reports and inquiries 
considered to be the most significant. In this process, the Committee was guided by 
the advice provided in submissions and public hearings. However, the Committee is 
aware of the selective nature of its work and the fact that some important reports may 
have received less attention than others. 

A key part of the inquiry involved identifying recent initiatives that had proven 
successful in improving educational achievement for Indigenous Australians. The 
public hearings provided an opportunity for the Committee to gain first hand 
information on educational issues and initiatives at the local level. The level of 
diversity of the Indigenous population suggests that many educational needs are best 
tackled at the local level. One of the areas investigated in the hearings was local 
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responses to educational concerns and the factors that support or hinder these 
responses. 

The Committee was also asked to compare the level of state, territory and 
Commonwealth resources devoted to education and training programs for Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islanders over the last decade. Work on this indicated that reliable 
information on which to base comparisons was difficult to get, and that there were 
difficulties in making useful comparisons because states and territories use different 
measurement indicators. The Committee has made some recommendations in this area 
aimed at improving reporting on expenditure on Indigenous education. The extent of 
Commonwealth and state or territory involvement in the various educational sectors 
was an important issue here. The Commonwealth has only a limited role in program 
delivery. Many submissions to the inquiry raised issues that were largely state 
responsibilities. The Committee has recommended that a number of these issues be 
referred to the Ministerial Council on Education, Employment, Training and Youth 
Affairs (MCEETYA). 

Much of the inquiry concentrated on the compulsory years of schooling because of the 
relatively low numbers of Indigenous students who complete secondary education. 
However, vocational education and training, adult education and higher education are 
assuming greater importance and were subject to some controversy as to content 
relevance and control. Similarly, much of the inquiry focussed on rural and remote 
regions. Indigenous people in these regions experience considerable difficulties in 
gaining access to education. Some of these issues were raised with the Committee. 
However, a large proportion of Indigenous people also live in urban locations. Their 
educational needs were also investigated, although the Committee was regrettably 
unable to visit any Indigenous schools in large urban areas. Health issues were 
addressed in many submissions and also in the public hearings and inspections. 

In the course of conducting the inquiry, the Committee was made aware of the 
complex inter-relationships involved in addressing Indigenous educational needs. This 
was most strongly felt in relation to health, social and community development, and 
the diverse nature of Indigenous populations. These factors have a strong impact on 
levels of educational participation and achievement in Indigenous communities, and 
are in turn influenced by the educational levels of Indigenous peoples. Perhaps the 
strongest message to come out of the Committee’s hearings was the need for holistic 
approaches that involve action across a range of areas. Educational improvements on 
their own stand little chance of success without improvements in health care, social 
and community well-being, and general living conditions. Progress in all areas 
depends fundamentally on the involvement of Indigenous communities. However, the 
support of government agencies working cooperatively to provide an appropriate and 
sensitive ‘whole of government’ approach is essential to this process. 



Senator Jacinta Coll in s 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Chapter One 

Recommendation 1 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA ensure that raising of literacy and 
numeracy skills of Indigenous students to the level obtained by non-indigenous 
students remains an urgent national priority. 

Recommendation 2 

The Committee recommends to MCEETYA that agreement be reached on the uniform 
tabulation of expenditure on Indigenous education in all states and territories. 

Chapter Two 

Recommendation 3 

The Committee recommends that the Indigenous Education Direct Assistance (IEDA) 
programs should be retained as centrally funded programs administered by DETYA. 

Recommendation 4 

The Committee recommends that DETYA investigate ways of providing greater 
flexibility in the use of discretionary funds, including funding for regional projects 
and direct funding for schools. 

Recommendation 5 

The Committee recommends that a comprehensive review of the NATSIEP be 
undertaken in 2002, at the end of the fourth triennium of operation. 

Recommendation 6 

The Committee recommends that all Commonwealth, state and territory policies and 
strategies be developed and delivered in a context that recognises, and takes full 
account of, the cultural history, identity, diversity and continuing educational 
disadvantage of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander peoples. 

Recommendation 7 

The Committee recommends the appointment of an independent national consultative 
body to advise MCEETYA on indigenous education needs and policy; this body to 
include representatives of ATSIC and the Indigenous education consultative bodies 
that already advise state and territory education ministers. 
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Chapter Three 

Recommendation 8 

The Committee commends DETYA for the development of a national Indigenous 
school attendance strategy and recommends that all necessary resources be supplied as 
a matter of urgency to enable its prompt implementation. 

Recommendation 9 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA facilitate discussions with 
Commonwealth and state agencies to coordinate initiatives to improve the 
participation rates and educational outcomes of Indigenous communities. 

Chapter Four 

Recommendation 10 

The Committee recommends that coordinated strategies aimed at improving access to 
secondary education in remote communities be investigated by an independent 
national consultative body on Indigenous education established by MCEETYA. 

Recommendation 11 

The Committee recommends MCEETYA give renewed emphasis to the provision of 
pre-schools for remote communities. 

Recommendation 12 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA develop a coordinated consultative 
national approach to ensure that culturally appropriate best practice informs all 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander education and training needs. 

Recommendation 12 

The Committee notes the interest of ATSIC in exploring the potential for expansion of 
computer-aided learning for Indigenous people in remote communities and 
recommends that the Minister initiate a pilot project to trial the use of satellite or 
microwave based internet technology. 

Recommendation 14 

The Committee recommends that a set of national participation goals and outcomes be 
developed by DETYA for the education and training of Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander peoples and that these cover the spectrum of lifelong learning with specific 
and designated responsibilities being allocated to the Commonwealth and to states and 
territories. 
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Chapter Five 

Recommendation 15 

The Committee recommends that support for bilingual education programs be 
maintained in those areas where they are seen as appropriate and necessary by 
Indigenous communities. 

Chapter Six 

Recommendation 16 

The Committee recommends to MCEETYA the development of appropriate 
performance indicators for monitoring the employment of Indigenous people in 
education. 

Recommendation 17 

The Committee recommends that the Minister initiate a pilot project in an appropriate 
university for the purpose of delivering teacher education programs via satellite or 
microwave Internet technology to Indigenous trainee teachers in remote communities. 

Recommendation 18 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA review incentives to attract and retain 
experienced teachers in remote areas and in schools with a large proportion of 
Indigenous students, and to consider the introduction of remote area teaching 
scholarships. 

Recommendation 19 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA implement a strategy that provides an 
appropriate career and salary structure for AIEWs in all the states and territories and 
that provides for consistency in pay and conditions across the states and territories. It 
further recommends that AIEWs be given incentives to gain full teaching 
qualifications. 

Recommendation 20 

The Committee recommends that MCEETYA look at ways of improving incentives to 
encourage experienced and accomplished teachers to accept appointments in schools 
with a high proportion of Indigenous students, and especially in remote areas. 

Recommendation 21 

The Committee recommends that university schools and faculties of education address 
more effectively the need to provide trainee teachers with a much stronger grounding 
in theory and practice relating to the teaching of Indigenous children, including ESL. 



Recommendation 22 



The Committee recommends that MCEETYA draw up guidelines for improved 
induction courses for teachers posted to schools with significant Indigenous 
enrolments, including those teachers who are appointed to positions during the course 
of a year. 

Chapter Seven 

Recommendation 23 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends that the ANT A Act be amended to ensure 
that capital works funding for independent education providers goes directly to 
institutions. 

Recommendation 24 

The Committee recommends that all governments recognise in their policies, 
educational structures and funding allocation, the central role that adult education 
providers and their programs play in Indigenous development. 

Recommendation 25 

The Committee recommends that DETYA monitor and report on the impact of the 
changes to Abstudy to come into effect in 2000, and particularly their impact on 
mature age and rural and remote students. 

Recommendation 26 

The Committee recommends that policy makers take into account the particular needs 
of Indigenous students in post-compulsory education and provide appropriate levels of 
support for these students. 

Recommendation 27 

The Committee recommends that funding directed towards higher education 
institutions for the purposes of Indigenous education should be adequate to ensure 
effective and appropriate educational outcomes for Indigenous Australians. 

Chapter Eight 

Recommendation 28 

The Committee recommends that more funding be targeted towards flexible 
community development and self-management schemes aimed at improving standards 
of health in Indigenous communities. 



Recommendation 29 



The Committee recommends that relevant Commonwealth Ministers and state 
governments undertake immediate action through ministerial councils to coordinate 
programs to improve community health, including: 

• identifying linkages between education and health care initiatives; 

« providing maternal, baby and early childhood health care; 

• teacher education to identify and deal with hearing impairments and 
other health issues in the classroom; 

• accelerating the training of more community health workers in 
Indigenous communities; 

• improving Indigenous access to specialist services and community 
health education programs; 

• encouragement of community efforts to improve nutritional standards 
through education and community purchasing and cultivation 
initiatives; and 

• improving provision of school based health education. 

Chapter Nine 

Recommendation 30 

The Committee recommends that MCEETA look at the Northern Territory 
Community Care Information System’s potential for other parts of Australia. 

Recommendation 31 

The Committee recommends that responsibility for school programs and overall 
administration be devolved to school communities where appropriate; that this include 
financial self-management; and that assistance be given to local communities in 
developing a culture of management accountability for decisions made in their name. 

Recommendation 32 

The Committee recommends that funds under special purpose grants be provided to 
schools over a triennium. 

Recommendation 33 

The Committee recommends that DETYA guidelines allow for flexible use of ASSPA 
funding to allow school communities to apply grants that fit local educational 
programs most appropriately. 
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Recommendation 34 



The Committee recommends that the Minister initiate through MCEETYA a review of 
current processes for determining the allocation of capital works grants to schools 
with a substantial Indigenous enrolment. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

1.1 In March 1998 the Committee was asked by the Senate to inquire into and 
report on the effectiveness of education and training programs for Indigenous 
Australians over the past ten years. The Committee received 43 submissions from all 
states and territories. It also visited schools and other educational institutions, and had 
both formal hearings and less formal discussions with a range of people connected 
with Indigenous education in four states and the territories. This introductory chapter 
is intended to cover some of the main findings and conclusions of the Committee as 
well as some of the matters on which the evidence was not conclusive and which may 
only be referred to briefly in the report. 

1.2 The terms of reference included the requirement for the Committee to survey 
the most important reports published over that time which have made 
recommendations on the education of Indigenous people, and to make an assessment 
of the extent of their implementation. In general, it can be stated that 
recommendations have been easier to make than to implement. In a federal system of 
government, priorities vary from state to state and national implementation of 
recommendations often depends on state perceptions of how serious a problem 
appears. Only some of the recommendations on education made by the Royal 
Commission into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody have been implemented, partly 
because of these jurisdictional differences. 

1.3 The introduction of the National Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Education Policy (NATSIEP) in 1989 was one of the most important initiatives 
undertaken in the past decade in relation to Indigenous education. The NATSIEP was 
a national policy jointly developed by the states and territories and the 
Commonwealth. It was one of the principal recommendations of the 1988 Hughes 
report, a case where report recommendations were adopted. The central goal of the 
NATSIEP was ‘to achieve broad equity between Aboriginal people and other 
Australians in access, participation and outcomes in all forms of education’. 1 

1.4 In 1999 it is clear that equity for Indigenous people in most educational 
sectors has not yet been achieved and may still be some way off. However, it is also 
clear that there has been considerable progress in a number of areas, with major 
improvements in many levels of Indigenous educational participation. The record, 
therefore, is mixed, with continued failure in some areas and partial success in others. 
This report draws attention to the successes, and to the difficulties that often seem 
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beyond the power of governments to overcome in the quest for improved educational 
outcomes, but which need to be systematically addressed. 

The Indigenous population 

1.5 In Australia in 1996 the Indigenous population numbered around 390,000, 
making up about two per cent of the Australian population. Compared to the non- 
Indigenous population, the Indigenous population was more heavily concentrated in 
younger age groups. 2 

1.6 Indigenous Australians represent a diverse range of cultures and backgrounds, 
from the peoples of the Torres Strait Islands to those of Central Australia. This 
diversity needs to be remembered in examining educational issues and needs. Some 
Indigenous people are located in remote communities while others live in urban 
locations. This report is not exceptional in devoting most of its attention to remote and 
rural dwelling Indigenous people, but this overlooks the fact that the majority of 
Indigenous people live in or around large provincial and metropolitan centres. The 
Committee received few submissions from Indigenous groups in capital cities, and the 
Committee’s inability to visit Indigenous education institutions in some capital cities 
is regrettable. 

1.7 The majority of Indigenous people in Australia (about 80 per cent) speak only 
English. However, in the Northern Territory just over 60 per cent of Indigenous 
people also speak an Indigenous language, or Aboriginal English and have varying 
levels of English proficiency. 3 English is a second language for many of these people, 
and for many Indigenous people in remote areas in other parts of Australia. Levels of 
literacy among Indigenous people are higher in provincial and metropolitan cities than 
they are in rural and remote areas. In this respect Indigenous education reflects a 
national trend which applies to the whole population. So much concern about 
educational achievement centres on levels of literacy, and so it is appropriate that this 
report concentrates on sections of the Indigenous population less likely to use 
Standard English. 

Educational participation of Indigenous peoples 

1.8 At almost all levels, educational participation and achievement rates for 
Indigenous people remain behind those of the non-Indigenous population. Retention 
rates to year 12 are around 30 per cent compared to over 70 per cent for non- 
Indigenous Australians. In 1997 the higher education award course completion rate for 
non-Indigenous students was almost double that for Indigenous students (24 per cent 
compared to 14 per cent). 
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Australian Bureau of Statistics, Population Distribution, Indigenous Australians, ABS, Canberra, 1996, 
cat. no. 4705.0, p. 13 
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Islander People, ABS, Canberra, 1996, cat. no. 2034.0, p. 85 
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1.9 However, there have been improvements in Indigenous educational participation 
over the past ten years. While retention rates are still low, year 12 retention has 
increased significantly from 12 per cent in 1989 to 31 per cent in 1997. Between 1986 
and 1996 the school participation rate for Indigenous people aged 16 to 17 years 
increased by 40 per cent. Although these increases appear to have slowed in more 
recent years, they represent considerable progress. Similarly, between 1988 and 1996 
the number of Indigenous higher education students more than doubled, while the 
number of higher education award course completions increased by threefold, to 
nearly 1,000. 

1.10 In the vocational education and training (VET) sector Indigenous participation 
rates now more closely match those of the non-Indigenous population in all age 
groups except for the 18 to 20 year age group. A lack of reliable historical data in the 
VET sector makes it difficult to examine changes over time. However, there appears 
to have been a dramatic, increase in participation. Indigenous students now comprise 
3 per cent of the total number of enrolments in the VET sector, higher than their 
proportion of the population. 4 In general, it must be said that Indigenous people in 
both the higher education and VET sector are 

Under-represented in many VET course areas that are of particular 
relevance to them, such as ‘business, administration and economics’, and 
they continue to be over-represented in other areas such as ‘general (multi- 
field) education’ courses and in lower level Certificate II programs . 5 

Higher proportions of the Indigenous population are studying non-award 
courses. As the recent NCVER report, Creating a Sense of Place: 
Indigenous peoples in vocational education and training, points out, TAFE 
institutes have been generally successful in creating secure and supportive 
learning environment for Indigenous students. The new challenge is to build 
on this success by having Indigenous students access mainstream study 
support facilities . 6 

1.11 This is by far the best indicator of an improvement in both participation and 
outcomes for Indigenous adult education. The Committee believes that this 
increasingly strong interest in vocational education may be a springboard to renewed 
interest in education among Indigenous youth, and lifelong learning generally. In this 
respect the expectation for vocational education as a solution to underachievement 
does no more than reflect a hope that is held for the education of all underachieving 
youth, Indigenous and non-Indigenous. As previous inquiries of this Committee have 
shown, the VET component of the mainstream secondary school curriculum has 
expanded considerably over the past five years. 
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1.12 Recent developments in information technology have the potential to l ink 
remote communities into the wider community in ways which were not previously 
available. The Committee received evidence in a number of places about the positive 
spirit in which Indigenous young people were accepting new technologies and using 
them effectively. The medium of computer technology was claimed to be particularly 
appealing to Indigenous youth, who often exhibit an affinity with visual technologies. 7 

1.13 In regard to age, the most significant increases in Indigenous educational 
participation have taken place among mature age students. Educational participation 
rates among Indigenous people aged over 30 years are now higher than among the 
non-Indigenous population. Adult education has become increasingly important as a 
result. The lowest rates of increase in post compulsory educational participation have 
been among Indigenous people aged 16 to 24 years. 

1.14 There remain significant concerns about levels of literacy in the Indigenous 
population, with a perception in some quarters that literacy levels among younger 
Indigenous people have been declining in recent years. This may be the case in the 
Northern Territory and some remote areas of the states. According to a recent review 
of Indigenous education in the Northern Territory, ‘Many Indigenous people shared 
their concern that today’s students have fewer and less well-developed literacy skills 
than the generation before them’ 8 . However, it is not reflected in the data available 
from national surveys. These show a slight but steady improvement in literacy rates 
overall among Indigenous people, possibly reflecting the urban experience. 

1.15 While . any. improvement is encouraging, Indigenous literacy improvement 
remains a formidable challenge. The Committee acknowledges the complex social and 
pedagogical factors involved in raising Indigenous numeracy and literacy standards - 
from earlier and better access to pre-school and school, to health issues and family and 
addressing community problems which result in disadvantage to children and their 
education. The Committee considers this issue to be of such vital importance that it 
warrants renewed effort from all levels of government and the Indigenous 
communities. 

Recommendation 1 

1.16 The Committee recommends that MCEETYA ensure that raising of 
literacy and numeracy skills of Indigenous students to the level obtained by non- 
indigenous students remains an urgent national priority. 

The historical context 

1.17 The ten years since 1989 have seen important developments in Indigenous 
affairs. There have been changes in government at the Commonwealth level and in all 



7 Kalgoorlie District Education Office, Hansard Precis, Kalgoorlie, 15 September 1999 

8 Northern Territory Department of Education, Learning Lessons: An independent review of Indigenous 
education in the Northern Territory, NTDE, Darwin, 1999, p. 117 



States, and changes in government policy on Indigenous issues. There have also been 
the Mabo and Wik decisions in regard to native title, as well as a range of government 
inquiries and initiatives in regard to Indigenous education and training, and 
Indigenous affairs more generally. 

1.18 The 1988 Report of the Aboriginal Education Policy Task Force, chaired by 
Professor Paul Hughes, led to the formulation of the National Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Education Policy (NATSIEP) in 1989. A major review of the National 
Policy was undertaken in 1994, chaired by Manduwuy Yunupingu. The final report of 
the review was presented in 1995. In response to the review, the Commonwealth, 
state, and territory governments reaffirmed their commitment to the NATSIEP goals 
and restated these goals in the 1995 MCEETYA National Strategy for the Education 
of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Peoples 1996-2002. 

1.19 The House of Representatives Standing Committee on Aboriginal Affairs 
produced two separate reports in 1989 and 1990 after inquiring into the effectiveness 
of existing support services within Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island communities, 
including administrative and advisory services. The first, A Chance for the Future: 
Training in Skills for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Island Community Management 
and Development made forty-nine recommendations in total, the majority of which 
have not been implemented. In the case of the Northern Territory, one submission 
detailed an erosion of adult education and training services to Indigenous communities 
over the ten year period, diminishing the means for the recommendations to be 
effectively implemented. 9 The report’s. discussion about community development and 

* planning is as relevant today as it was in 1989. The second report. Our Future Our 
Selves: Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Community Control - Management and 
Resources, explores concepts such as self-determination, self-management, and 
community control, as well as the difference between consultation and negotiation. 
Both reports still have relevance, particularly in relation to issues of self 
determination, community development, and community control and management of 
schools, particularly in remote areas. 

1.20 The Royal Commission into Aboriginal Deaths in Custody examined 
educational issues in relation to high rates of incarceration of Indigenous people. 
Again, self-determination featured prominently, particularly in relation to the delivery 
of appropriate services, including education and training. Again there have been 
concerns over the level of commitment of governments to implementing the 
recommendations. 

There has been inadequate regard to a key recommendation on the need for 
negotiation and self-determination in relation to the design and delivery of 
services. A failure to comprehend the centrality of this recommendation has 
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